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ORIG iN AL MORAL TALES. service, and at atime when it was most likely there | threw inquiring glances round on every side. At 

— " ai iain would be the fullest congregation. Every avenue | length one of them spoke : 
leading from the building was to be so strictly guarded, ||“ This is the place where he promised to wait our 
INTOL “RANGE. that no one could escape from the flames, without || coming, and it is bu a few minutes past the time ap- 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. | rushing on the point of a conspirator’s dagger. |ipointed. It is strange that he should disappoint us.” 
In the mean time, if the wind was favourable, al ** He is such a mysterious being,” replied the other, 
general conflagration was to commence at the east'||** that there is no knowing what to make of him 
Bent he seems end of the town, near the foot of Beekman-street ;|| For my part, Sarah, I believe he is the devil incarnate 

On desperate revenge, which shall redourd while each individual of this dark confederacy was || Don’t you think so?” 


Upon his own rebellious head.—Murtos. | to fire his own master’s house at the same time, and| ‘ He has, I fear, too much of the evil one in him, 
replied the other; ** and which of them all has not? 











CHAPTER XII. 








Ow leaving the ruined fortress, as me~tioned in our assassinate every member of the family. The night 
last chapter, the conspirators proceeded, by different’ following St. Patrick's Day had been previously xed '|}O Mary. Lam almost distracted at the situation in 


routes, to their usual plece of rendezvons, in the rear upon for the destruction of the fort; but, owing to an! which I am placed. ‘To sanction by my silence this 
by speaking, to betray my 


of the E.inglish church, near the North River. This’ untoward accident, the livid hickory brand which |! dreadful conspiracy, or, 
was a public ale-house, kept by one John Hughson, Quack had faithfully deposited on the plate which father '—1 know not how to act.” 

who had recenuy been arraigned for receiving stolen, supported the rafters, did not ignite the shingles until; « We have no choice left,” returned Mary. “ The 
the following day. dreadiul oaths we have taken would completely close 
‘our lips, even without the dread of having our throats 


goods, and was only now at large under heavy bail. 
This Hughson was the confidential agent and cor-) This conflagration ivappening in the day-time, con- 
respondent of Sorubiero, and the original ins:.gator! trary to the purpose and intention of the conspirators, | cut for opening them. 
of the projected revolt of the slaves. He tad long) and the inhabitants being consequently so much ie Those oaths, Mary, were forced upon us, and ot 
been in the habit of inviting them to hi» house, and; alarmed that a military wa’: was opt for several. course are not obligatory. Could I but procure a 
entertaining thei with feasting and dancing at free nights following, a check ¥..s put (o the preconcerted) pardon for my father, I would instantly accept the 
cost. As soon as he found them sufficiently exhila-! proceedings of the in: irgents; in consequence of , benefit of the governor's proclamation. On my knees, 
rated for his purpose, he would gradually open his which a general meeting took place, on the evening || last night, I entreated him to embrace the offer, and 
project, in language adapted to their various capa-| above stated; when it was unanimously resolved to |so did my mother. But he remains inflexible. Some 
cities. He painted the successful result of the con-) proceed, at all hazards. | one else, l am fearful, will do it, and the consequences, 
templated enterprise in colours so flattering to their) ‘The disastrous effects of this resolution were soon | 
various dispositions and passions, that he found little’ after experienced by the ill-fated inhabitants of our | 
difficulty in enlisting a formidable number, who were) jnfant city. Scarcely a day passed without a destruc- | 
all ripe for ** glorious mischief.” tive fire, which evidently appeared to be the work of 2d twenty pounds, Mary, are great temptations to a 
Most of these poor deluded wretches were actuated | an incendiary ; and yet, so artfully were the nefari- | pons ignorant slave.” 
by motives which, in comparison with those of Hugh-| ous deeds perpetrated, that not the slightest clue was!‘ ‘ And so is one hundred pounds to a free white,’ 
son, were pure and holy. A lust for plunder, com-| Jeft by which the culprit could be traced. | observed the other, still retaining the musing attitude 
bined with a deep-rooted inalice against some of the) 4, length the constituted authority thought it high |!" which her companion’s last speech appeared to 
jnagistrates, and other leading characters in the city, | time to take the affair in hand; and, on recommen- have thrown her. 
were the principal incitements that engaged him in’ dation of the common council, the lieutenant-governor||__“ This Spanish black,” continued Sarah, “ this 
so horrid a project; but his unenlightened instru-| issued a proclamation, offering a reward of ae hun- | Merlin, alone, possesses sufficient influence over my 
ments were deluded with the fallacious hopes of liber-| gyeq pounds to any white person who should furnish | {ther to turn him from his purpose ; and he has pro- 
ty, wealth, and a respectable rank among their fel-) 5.44 information as would convict a black of any || mised me to exert that influence on one condition, 
low-creatures. The love of liberty alone has often agency iu these felonious transactions. The same |*!ich he refused to name in any other spot but this.” 
sanctified deeds full as desperate and sanguinary as proclamation also promised freedom, and a reward of| “And so it is to learn that condition,” returned 
those which were contemplated by these misguided twenty-five pounds, to any slave who would give such Mary, with sudden vivacity, “ that has brought us all 
Africans. information as would convict another slave of anv || ‘his way out of town? But what if that one condi- 
At the period when our story commenced, Hugh-  postite intentions towards the whites; and a free par- |tion should be such as you woula not comply with ?” 
son had succeeded in organizing a confederacy, con-| don to persons of any colour or condition, who would | * What one would a daughter not comply with to 
sisting of about sixty slaves, and a few free blacks, become witnesses for the kine and expose their con- [save a father from an ignominious death ?” 
who had solemnly bound themselves to Hughson and Seforetes. - | “That which would reduce both daughter and pa 
» > ; © ; ] 
cach other, by me — torrie one, = - — It was thought necessary to detail the foregoing | "* nts to disgrace.” 
unto death, and to effect the emancipation of all the bi oe “ He dare not!” exclaimed Sarah, with an energy 
ager , - 3 uistorical facts, in order to prepare the reader for 
slaves in New-York, or perish in the attempt. To besanent incide oniel pref that at once elevated her figure and heightened her 
carry this design into execution, the city was to be - — aerators. therefrem. | complexion. ** He dare not, for his life, insult me 
fired in several places at once, which was to be the | Four weeks had now elapsed a the commence- | with a dishonourableproposal. My father’s vengeance 
signal of a general rising, and a promiscuous slaugh- | ™€t of this narrative, and boisterous March had | would annihilate hig” 
ter of the white inhabitants to take place at the same yielded the field to mild and timid April; who, smil-/|  «& Your father, Sarah, is too much under this 
‘ime. They were next to seize all the vessels in the | ing through her tears, was patiently waiting the ap-| ¢ Spanish negro's influen e to say a word in opposi 
harbour, in which Hughson and the conspirators were proach of her rosy sister, May. Bright Phe bus, in || tion to his wishes. 
to embark with their plunder, and sail for the nearest his annual journey through the sky, had passed the | | * Wicked, alas! as I know my father to be, Mary 


to every member of our family, will be horribly fa 
tal. Do you think that, among so many mercenary 
wretches, there will be po traitor? Pardon, freedom, 


Spanish port in Florida, or the West-Indies. | sign of ! still IT am his daughter, and will not hear it intimated 
Such was their plan, as to its general form; but} The golden-horned Bull, which so gallantly bore that he would overlook an insult like the one al 
The lovely Europa to Crete’s bappy shore; Huded to.” 


some of its prominent features deserve a more parti- | 
cular description in detail. | and, to speak without a figure, it was on the plea- i “ At all events,” replied Mary, “ should Merlin 

Fort George was to be first destroyed, in order to| sant morning of Wednesday, the twenty-second day | | feel any apprehensions from that quarter, what would 
prevent any annoyance to the conspirators from that | of April, 1741, when two light female forms were |hinder him from accepting the governor's pardon for 


quarter. In the next place, the English church—_ seen gliding along the edge of a little thicket, in the || himself, and bring all the rest of us to the gallows t ? 


which, as we have before stated, occupied the present) vicinity of King’s Farm. On reaching a small emi- }° dear !—I wish I was once well out of this scrape.’ 
site of Trinity—was to be set on fire during divine nence, they both paosed, as by mutnal consent, and! Jt is too true, ‘hat we are all in this stranger's 
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-_ 2 Eee - Nee a SS 
power. But I cannot yet relinquish the hope which } “No,” said my companion; “as you are an inhabitant | must resort, to maintain their honour and purify their cha- 
brought me to this place. His condition may be such | of earth, you should seek to understand the dangers of your | racters : as if the blood of either the innocent or the guilty 
as I can accept without scruple.” I situation, that you may avoid them. H could wash out one stain upon a fair reputation, or render 

‘* You must do as you please, Sarah; but when! “The scene is now changed, and you may behold him in| the world readier to respect a foul one: as if the laws ot 


life and death are depending, I don’t think one ought | different circumstances.” me 208 cents Sent) whieh coneeet endvy—the 
to be too scrupulous or nice about small matters. But | It as with some difficulty that I recognised the bright, ietmes of commen humanly an6 commen sense—were to 
|| pure, tranquil boy, in the delirious and haggard wretch who | be violated for fashion: as if it were proper that the heart 


’ - 2 . ” 
or sapien _ cogs ar eontier —_ ers stood before me. He was watching the turns of the gam- || 

ou are mistaken,”’ said Sarah, directing her || .. : : s - 

. P P : bling table, upon which lay his all at stake, with an agi- 
view to the objects pointed out by her companion. tation so intense as to deprive his cheeks ef colour, and 
“ Those are both white men, and one appears to Carry 4, impart to his countenance the expression of a demon. 
a constable’s staff.” In the agonies of his fate, he watched till his ruin was con- 

“Your are right,” returned Mary: “I see now; he summated. His face, if possible, yet more deadly pale—, 
with the staff is James Kannady, who so clumsily | his eye flashing with deep and awful feeling—and his lip 
searched our house without finding the goods, though distorted with the anguish of conflicting emotions—formed i 
he actually trod on them. I suppose they are in ® melancholy contrast with the features | had previously || 


| 


beheld—the unclouded forehead—the eyes glittering w ith 
the tears of joy—the cheeks ruddy with health and peace) 


of mind—and lips breathing, through smiles of cheerfulness, 


search of some runaway slave.” 
The subject of Mary’s last remark had by this time 
arrived so near the speaker as to catch her last words ; | p= 
: : | the prayer of gratitude and hope. 
a which he promptly replied : | Let the young traveller over life’s dangerous journey be-| 
“ You are out in your guess, pretty maid; we are! ware how he approaches the vortex of sin. He is threat- 
neither in search of runaway slaves nor stolen goods— | ened with a conflict in which his own weakness, and the 
nothing more nor less than a pert little Miss called peril which he meets, will increase in fearful disproportion. | 
Mary Burton ; and, having fortunately found her, must | Thousands of victims, who have fallen from high advan-| 
beg the favour of her company to town, as the grand | tages, proclaim the difficulty of arresting the career ot 
jury have some particular business with her ladyship vice, where inactivity has once yielded them to its unresisted | 


force. 
The next step taken by the object of our notice, accele- 
" z : ‘rated his final destruction. In the delirium of his despair, 
THE CENSOR. ane * ' + fli 
he resolved to acquire money at all events. Hope flatter-| 
i __ <i film witli the idea of redeeming what he had lost. In 


im private.” 








order to possess himself of funds, he committed a forgery 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
to a considerable amount, and flew to the fatal table—again 


THE LITTLE GENIUS, 


| to risk, and again to lose. 
He fled the country where his crime could have been ex- 
| piated but with his life, and the Genius now displayed him 








Duncan is in his grave, Nothing 


“Can touch bim further.’ in the streets of my own native city. iH 


There can be no object so utterly miserable as a man of | 
feeling and talent, stripped of his honour, and burdened 
with a guilty conscience. His vivid imagination continu- 
/ally presented him with the images of his former life, in 


« The ills men do, live after them: 
* The good is oft interred with their bones.’ | 
Every one must have observed how differently the same | 
subject strikes the mind at different times. In some of my || contrast to all that others around him were, and that he 
humours, as the reader may have perceived, I regard bo |might have been. The amusements of society ceased to 
man nature with feelings of great complacency, tracing all diminish his miseries—the charms of nature no longer 
vices to an error of the understanding, and accounting for soothed the alarms of his heart, and filled his eyes with 
our generous feelings by the natural tendencies of the heart: | tears of pleasure. Life, and all its varieties, became dis- 
Yet there are some customs growing up and assuming sway | gusting to him; and he bi ooded over his situation till he 
over society, with so little foundation in kindness or reason, lost every hope but—the silence and the solitude of the grave 
that I confess I can with difficulty reconcile them with the | And now the restless pangs of remorse urged him on to | 
purity and excellence of man’s original character. his fate—and we shudder at the world, when we perceive 
My mind was strongly awakened to this subject by a | the boy—so fair and innocent, in the beautiful wood, catch- 
scene which the Little Genius exhibited to me last ev ening ing inspiration from the birds and flowers around him, and } 
The mirror first discovered a bright boy, full of sweet || wishing, in the purity of his character, that all were happy 
and amiable feeling—his handsome countenance lighted |and virtuous as he—metamorphosed into the desperate, 
with the smiles of hope aud joy, and every action tending | broken-hearted, victim of guilt and shame—and plunging 
fo promote some generous and affectionate design. ; into dissipation—and, at length, into death. It is one of the 
** Behold,” said the Genius, “ the carelessness and beau- | most palpable disadvantages of any dev iation from the 
ty of that face. You may see there a reflection of his path of moral right, that it poisons the relish for the sumple 
young thoughts and feelings almost as distinct as the iuages and delightful pleasures of nature and our own minds, 
of clouds, hills, trees, and flowers, pencilled in the summer) which are perpetually flinging charms around the good 
stream. If we might draw our conclusion from bis ap- man’s path. The very slave, as he treads the fields of 
pearance, or the present tenour of his actions, we should | ereen grass in the course of his labour, is invigorated 
perceive him in the prospect climbing the path of virtue,'| by the fresh breeze, and delights in the opening spring 
fame, and happiness. We should trace him to his home, | He meets the rosy morning with admiration, and bids the 
where the good and great man appears most triumphant | day farewell w ith gladness. He enjoys agreeable repose 
over the cares and temptations of life. We should sympa- | in the interval of his actual labour ; and in the night, when 
thise with him in the tenderness of a husband, and the pride | he stretches himself along his welcome couch, sleep cones 
and joy of a father. And we should imagine his children— over him like a friend, and fair dreams visit him and make 
the support and ornament of his age, the light of his heart |him happy. But there is no interval to the anguish of the 
—bending their different courses thfough life, multiplying | guilty. His torments fly not before the sun, nor from the 
the sources of his pleasures, and extending his influence bustle of the day; and in the deep solitude of night, when 
and honest renown over a wider sphere. See, he walks all other things. repose, and nature herself seems blessing 
through yonder forest, by the banks of that beautiful brook their slumbers, his remorse yet plies her ceaseless task—in 
The air is scented with the breath of nature, and the scene night or day —asleep or aw ake—“ still enaws the worm that 
is decorated with her loveliest creations. The music of never dies.” 
bird, breeze, and wave falls upon his ear, and melts into his Phe gambler and the criminal, to whose melancholy fate 
soul; and, as he yields to the magic of the time, his fancy { allude, was no longer to be seen musing over the wonders 
pictures a thousand joyous adventures, the hope of whi 
moistens his eyes with delicious tears.’ 


* And is that hope but adream?!”’ | asked 
? 


of nature, and tranquil in the pursuit of science; but h 
hied to the midnight revel with the recklessness of one who 
“Can destiny | cared not for the world, and who wished to die 

consign such a being to ruin? IT am almost contented to At one of these he engaged in a quarrel with a young 
gaze at bim as he is; and if crime and misery follow, to let stranger, and pressed him to the last ‘enpediont to whic ha 


it pass unseca,”’ 


bloody aud barbarous fushion has proclaimed 


of the wife should be broken—the children ruined in their 
best hopes, and cast out upon a world like this: as if all the 
highest and dearest sentiments of nature were to be tram- 
pled down—in order to avenge the careless word, or the 


|| passionate exclamation, uttered against the reputation of 


one who trembles while he fires—and all for fashion ! 

In obedience to the laws of this supreme fashion, 1 be- 
held this unhappy young man and his opponent engage 
in their murderous battle. The incidents attending such a 
scene are unfortunately too well known to need descrij 
tion. The appetite of fashion was gorged with the life ot 
one, and the misery of the other: and he whose misfortunes 


| | have mourned, was prostrated to the earth, a bleeding and 
awful example to the gambler. 


“If,” said the Genius, “ you would held up the strang: 
and fatal vice of gambling to your fellow-citizens, and to 
the world, the corse of that reckless and wretched man wil! 
suffice : but if it is your wish to paint the horrors of duelling 


you must take the living monument of sorrow. He fought 


for his reputation, but it is blacker than ever. Or, perhaps 
he imagined a duel would promote his happiness. Alas ' 
the image of him he has deprived of life shall rise up in the 
midnight dream—in the ghastliness of death and despair ; 
and when he looks out upon nature’s gorgeous splendours 
instead of the blue sky, the lovely river, the cloud-capt 
mountain, and the valley teeming with fruits and flowers— 
he shall still see only the dying look of his friend. And yer 


| you may tell your countrymen, that not to him, but to them 


the great guilt of this transaction is to be ascribed. The 
fashion—brutal, absurd, and savage as it is—has grown up 


| among them, and must have received their sanction, either 


directly or indirectly. Let them, hereafter, by the prompt 
expression of their private opinion, and their actions, in re 
lation to all affairs of a like nature, attach disgrace to the 
duellist, and affix some definite honour to him who refuse: 
a challenge; and tell the females—who im a great degree in 
fluence the manners of the world—to lend their assistanc« 
in facilitating this design; so that their reward may exist 
long after them, in the sweet pictures of many happy homes 
rescued from wretchedness, and consecrated to happines: 
by their united exertions.” r 





BOTANICAL. 








FROM PRINCE "Ss TREATISE ON HORTICULTURE 
ROSES. 

No class of plants, so easy of culture as this, yields mor 
intrinsic delights to the amateur; the diversity of size, co 
lour, fragrance and form, have been varied by art to an al 
most infinite degree; and in the collections of Europe abov« 
fourteen hundred varieties are enumerated. Since the ca 
talogue of the author's establishment was put to press 
above one hundred new varicties have been received ; and 
the collection new exceeds six hundred varieties, including 
one hundred kinds of China and Indian roses, and fifteen 
varieties of the moss rose. Enduring the rigour of the sc 
verest winters uninjured, and yielding, with so little atten 
tion, such a rich accumulation of beauty ind fragrance 
every garden should possess at least all the more conspi 
cuous varieties of this unrivalled flower; and it is hoped 
ere long, we shall see the fashion followed in this country 
which has for years prevailed in England, of training the 
hardy climbing varieties of the Chinese and other twining 
roses against the sides of our country-houses and cottages 
as the profusion of flowers which they daily afford from 
spring to autumm, gives to the retirement of these rural 
scenes a degree of floral enchantment, and throws au aii 
of magic around the spot. 

SOIL. 

The rose, with few exceptions, delight 

soil, not subject to become sodden with rain and wet. 1 


in a light fresh: 


have found a mellow loam very successful in causing them 
to flourish, and to throw out vigorous shoots, and abundance 
of flowers ; but the rose is by no means difficult to accom 
modate to almost any soil not saturated by superabundant 


morsture 
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INCREASE. | 


The rose is generally increased by suckers from the root, | 
or by layers; there are also many varieties which succeed | 


by cuttings ; but these are principally the Chinese varieties. | 


They may also be increased by inoculating and grafting ; 

but these seldom survive beyond the third year, when others | 

should be budded from them to supply their places. 
VARIETIES. 


These are so numerous, that it is impossible to give de- 


scriptions of them in this limited work. Many of them, | Ted, the double red, double blush, double marbled, double | 


SWEETBRIAR OR EGLANTINE. 


This delightful species of the rose family is well calcula- | 
ted to train against the sides of houses, or up the pillars of | 
the piazza, or to intermingle with the vines which entwine 


bowers, &c. There are a number of varieties; the mos 


common is the single red, which is found frequently grow 


ing in wild luxuriance by the sides of roads, hedges, &c. 
|| the next is the single blush, imported from Europe; after | 
|\which follow the more rare varieties viz. the semi-double | 


AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 

It was observed that a certain covetous rich man never 
invited any one to dine with him, “I'll lay a wager,” 
| said a wag, “1 get an invitation from him.”” The wager 
,||being accepted, he goes the next day to this rich man's 

| house, about the time he was known to sit down to dinner, 
land tells the servant that he must speak with his master 
"i immediately, for that he could save him a thousand pounds 

“Sir,” said the servant to his master, “here is a man in 
| great hurry to speak with you, who says he can save youa 


|| thousand pounds.” Out comes the master, ** What is that 


however, have brief remarks attached to their names in the || White, the evergreen, and the Chinese white. Some ofl you say, sir—that you can save me a thousand pounds ?” 


catalogue, descriptive of their characters. 


accumulation of the varied beauties of this favourite flower. 
I will now proceed to make a few remarks relative to some 
particular varieties. 

MOSS ROSE. | 


Of this there are a number of varieties, varying in colour, 
size, and other circumstances. 
known is the red moss. The others are the blush moss, | 
with very large flowers, of an exceedingly delicate colour, 
aud by many considered to surpass all others ; the new red 
moss, and the scarlet moss, are very fine; the white and | 
the striped moss, the small moss, dark moss, single moss, | 
&e. are also much admired ; and the whole form an unique 
collection in this family of flowers. | 


YELLOW ROSES. } 


| 

There appears to exist some difficulty in making the dou- 
ble yellow rose to flower well; I will, therefore, remark, 
that it requires an airy situation, and dry and gravelly soils: | 
and that the old wood should be cut out near the ground 
every autumn, which will cause a succession of thrifty | 
blooming shoots. When budded on the common China, or | 


The one most generally | 


Although the, these are as large as a middle-sized rose, and two inches * 
author's collection is very numerous, still the selections | diameter. After training these in the situation they are to 
have been made with great care, and they combine a rich | 0Ccupy, the branches may be inoculated with numerous | 


other kinds of roses ata considerable height from the ground 
which will render them particularly interesting. 
| 


i“ Yes, sir, 1 can—but I see you are at dinner : I will go my- 
jself and dine, and call again." “O pray, sir, come in and 
jtake a dinner with me.” “Sir, I shall be troublesome.” 
\“ Notat all.” The invitation was accepted. As soon as 


‘dinner was over, and the family retired, “‘ Well, sir,” said 


| 
»! 





MISCELLANY. 





‘the man of the house, “ now to our business. Pray let me 
ry how I am to save this thousand pounds?" “ Why, 
|sir,” said the other, “I hear you have a daughter to dis- 





ea 
FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO EDWIN FORREST, ESQ. 
THE AMERICAN TRAGEDIAN. 
Forrest, our drama’s ornament and pride, 
Accept the tributary strain sincere, 
Albeit unworthy of a name allied, 
As is thine own, to all the muse holds dear— 
Worth, genius, virtue; what the good revere, 
And what the vicious, while they hate, esteem. 
Star of the west! long may thy radiance cheer 


To rove on haunted ground, as in some magic dream 
The fair creations of dramatic thought 
Take, from the warm conception of thy brain, 





the white musk, it is said to bloom exceeding well ; and one 
instance is mentioned by Loudon, where it was budded on 
the China rose, at the height of ten feet from the ground, | 
in which case it was found to flower abundantly. i 
The following remarks are also copied from his Magazine: 

| 


THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE | 


Flowers better on an east, or west, or even a north wall, | 
than on one exposed to the south; it should never be pruned 
further than by cutting out the dead and irregular shoots, 
and thinning out the blossom-buds; it has flowered under 
such treatment for several years, on the south and west 
ends of a house. It flowers as freely, budded on the rosa’ 
indica, as rosa odorata does on the common blush rose. 
Another writer recommends a northern aspect in preference 
to a southern one, and mentions one that bloomed very 
freely on an east or north-east wall, and others that had | 
produced an abundance of flowers when planted on a very 
dry chalky soil. The single yellowand red, and yellow Aus- | 
tiian, bloom freely in almost any soil, and with little or no 





A living vigour, and a grace untaught, 
And all the bard of Avon lives again. 
How doth thine art pourtray the short-liv’d reign 
Of Albyn’s fate-led king ! how drag the soul 
In horror through that hell of jealous pain, 
Where writhes the noble Moor, while darkly roll 
The tides of love and hate, that struggle for contro! ! 
Or if of lesser bards thou deign’st to swell 
The scenic triumph, equal praise is thine ; 
Roman Virginius, and Helvetian Tell, 
And he, whose friendship did so fondly twine 
Round Pythia’s heart, till man became divine; 
And he, the avenger, Brutus, whose proud name 
Is now fair Freedom's token and her sign— 
All these, and more, thy varied powers may claim; 
These throng around thy steps, and ask of thee their fame 
Conway. 





TURKISH SABRES, 


The use of the sabre by the Turks, is founded partly on 


Our hearts, which, touched by thy bright influence, seem 


pose of in marriage.”’ “Ihave.” ‘ And that you intend 
|to portion her with ten thousand pounds.” “I do so.”’ 
i Why, then, sir, let me have her, and [I will take her with 
nine thousand.”’ The master of the house rose in a pas- 
sion and turned him out of doors. 





SCOTCH OFFICER AND PLAYERS. 


| Mr. Bensley, before he went on the stage, was a captain 
inthe army. One day he meta Scotch officer, who had 
been in the same regiment: the latter was happy to meet an 
old messmate, but his Scotch blood made him ashamed to 
be seen with a player; he, therefore, hurried Mr. Bens 
ley into an unfrequented coffee-house, where he asked him 
very seriously, “How could you disgrace the corps, by 
turning play-actor?" Bensley replied, “that he by no means 
considered it in that light; that, on the contrary, a respect- 
able player, who behaved with propriety, was looked upon 
in the best manner, and kept the company of the best peo- 
ple.”’—* And what, maun,”’ said Sawney, “do you get by 
this business of yours’?"—‘J now,” answered Bensley, 
|“* get about a thousand a year.”"—“ A thousand a year!’ 
‘exclaimed the astonished Scotchman—" hae you any vacan 
lcies in your corps?” 





| 
IMAGINATION. 


There is no evidence that the infant exhibits any mani- 
|festation of imagination; and although, in the season of 
| childhood and at the commencement of speech, it has been 
‘the mischievous practice of the parent or nurse to delight 


the pupil with the hopes of impossible attainment, to de- 





| scribe an incredible exuberance of nature's bounties, to re- 
concile transmutations that are repugnant to the laws of 
| mature, or to alarm the tender fabric of the intellect with 
| the relation of evil spirits, goblins, apparitions, and the 
whole machinery of terror, yet the child itself breeds no 


care. There are various other yellow roses, viz. the sin- | the quality of the weapon itself, and partly on their, what! such conception. The delusions, thus early impressed 


gle and double yellow Scotch, the yellow tea-scented, the 
yellow maltiflora, &c. 


BLACK ROSES, 


The desideratum of a black rose has long been a subject 
of comment, but does not, in fact, exist. Those so denomi- 
uated are of an exceedingly deep purple colour, with some 
shades of black intermingled. Of these, some are darker 
than others; and they vary in point of size, form, and in 
being more double, &c. The author has imported, from 
every country, those which are there considered the dark- 
est ov blackest, which have all produced flowers ; he is, con- 
sequently, able to give his opinions with accuracy. The 
darkest of these is la belle Africaine; next are the im- 
perial, the sable, the black mogul, the gloriosa superba 
noir; then follow the other twelve varieties enumerated in 
the catalogue, including the Tuscany, which was a few years 
since the darkest then known, and is still considered as one 
vf the most beautiful roses. 

TRI-COLOR OR BELLE ALLIANCE. 


I his is a singlar and beautiful rose ; there is no other that 
at all approaches it in appearance. When first expanded, 
the petals are a fine red, striped with white; the colour after- 
wards changes to shades of lilac, united with the red and 
white, at which period it is most interesting. It was ob- 
tained from a very skilful florist in the interior of Holland, 
and by him more highly prized than any other rose in his , 
collection 


may be termed, national dexterity in handling it. The 


|, Turkish sabre, which is wrought out of fine iron-wire, in the | on of our fears and prejudices ; 
| hand of one of our powerful labourers, would, perhaps, | and stifle the natural curiosity that the child inherits, to be 


The Turk, on 
the contrary, who gives rather a cut than a blow, makes it 
penetrate through helmet, cuirass, &c., and separates, ina 
Hence 
we seldom hear of slight wounds in an action of cavalry 
with Turks 


break in pieces like glass, at the first blow. 


moment, the head, or the limbs, from the body 


It is a well known fact in the Russian army, 
that a colonel, who was in front of his regiment, secing the 
Spahis make an unexpected attack upon him, drew his 
sabre, and was going to command his men to do the same, 
when, at the first word “ draw,” his head was severed from 
his body. The highly-tempered Turkish sabres will fetch 
a price of from ten to a hundred ducats, even when they 


are not of fine metal; but such a sabre only produces its’ 


effect when in the hand of him who knows how to use it 
It is related, that at the storming of Ismacl, a brave fo- 
reigner, who served as a volunteer in the Russian army, and 
who was most actively engaged in the meler, broke in 
pieces several Turkish sabres, and constantly armed him- 
self with a fresh one, taken from the Turks who were slain. 
The substance from which these valuable sabres are 
wrought is called taban; and they are proved to be cenuine, 
when they admit of being written upon with a ducat, or any 
other piece of fine gold. 


Praise from an enemy flatters the vanity of any man 


usually continue through life; they constitute the founda- 
they enfeeble the mind 


|, come acquainted with the phenomena of this world; they 
| retard his advancement in knowledge, and render him dis 


obedient to the convictions of reasoning. These “ horriblk 





imaginings” are, therefore, not the spontaneous produc 

tions of the youthful mind, but a poison infused to beguil: 

| the credulity, and contaminate the stamina of the intellect 
— 


LIVERWORT. 


This plant is nearly allied to the Iceland moss, but its vii 
tues are much superior It is one of the carliest visiters in 
spring; indeed it continues green through the winter, anc 
flourishes in sunny spots before the snow has left th: 
ground. It may be found in the woods, and most abun 
dantly on the north sides of hills. Its common time of flou 
‘ rishing is in April. Its virtues are aperient, resolvent, and 
antiscorbutic. It possesses also mildly astringent and cor 
roborant properties; and the dried leaves are sometimes 

given as a powder, to the dose of half a tea-spoonful, 

When boiling water is poured upon the dry leaves, they 
|| should boil about twenty minutes in a covered vessel, The 

tea will be of the colour of Madeira wine, and is te be drunk 

when cold 
|, tea or coffee, and accompanied by a milk and vegetable 
|| diet During a trial of this tea, the patient must abstalr 


from the use of all other medicine 


It may be used as a common drink, instead of 
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|| accompanied with the loss of his boots, placed him 
free from the morass through which he had waded. 
|\He stamped and shook his feet when on dry land, 
FROM THE MIRROR OF THE BELLES-LETTRES. ! with the satisfaction that such a deliverance inspires. 

THE GORED HUNTSMAN. | To add to his joy, he perceived that the light he had 
_ |so painfully sought was not more than fifty ells dis- 
Tae night was drawing on apace. The evening | tant. A moment or two brought him to the door of 
mist, as it arose from the ground, began to lose its! . jow dwelling, overshadowed by a beetling, pent- 
thin white wreaths in the deep shadows of the woods. | pouse-like roof. As far as he could discern, the 
Kochenstein, separated from his companions of the} building was of considerable antiquity. The portal 
chase, became particularly desirous of discovering || was of stone, and the same material composed the 
in what direction his route lay; but there was NO || frames of the windows, which were placed far from 


THE REPOSITORY. 








the rich elegance of whose dress would have attract- 
ed admiration, had not that feeling been engrossed 
by her personal loveliness. Her white silken gar- 
ment clung to a form modelled to perfection, and 
was fastened at her waist by a diamond clasp of sin- 
gular shape, for it represented a conchant stag. A 
similar ornament confined the long tresses of hei 
hair, the jetty blackness of which was as perfect as 
the opposite hue of the brow they shaded. Her face 
was pale, and her features were melancholy, but of 
exquisitely tender beauty. She arose, as the baron 
entered, from the velvet couch on which she was 








track visible that could guide him to his home. He | the ground, and from which proceeded the light he seated, and with a courteous smile motioned him to 


raised his silver-mouthed bugle to his lips, and gave |! pag sought. 
a loud and sustained blast. A distant echo plain- 
tively repeated the note. 
answer with the attention his situation required, but |/ regarded, increased to a thundering reverberation of 
in vain. ‘ This will never do,” said he, casting the || blows. The gentle and the rude knocks were of equal 
reins on his horse’s neck. ‘* See, good Reinzaum, if avail. He desisted from his occupation to listen 
thy wit can help thy master at this pinch; it has) awhile, but not a sound met his ear. ‘ This is 
done so before now.”’ The animal seemed to under- |, strange, by the mass!’ he said. ‘ The house must be 
stand and appreciate the confidence placed in him. || inhabited, else whence the light? And though they 
Pricking up bis ears, and uttering a wild neigh, he||siept like the seven sleepers, my blows must have 
turned from the direction his rider had hitherto pur- |! aroused them. Let us try another mode—the merry 
sued, and commenced a new route at an animated |/horn must awaken them, if aught can move their 
trot. For a while, the path promised well; the nar-|| sluggish natures.” Once more resorting to his bugle, 
row defile down which it lay, between rows of gigan-||he sounded a reveillee. A jolly cheering note it 
tic larch and twisted oaks, seemed manifestly intend- || would have been at another time, but in the middle 








Our huntsman lost little time in applying to the \by its side, laden with refreshments. 
He listened for another} door, at first with a gentle knock, which, being dis- |\the cause of his coming, and apologized with great 


ed to conduct to some more extended opening. But, | of the dull night it seemed most unfit; a screech- 


on reaching its termination, the horse suddenly stop- || 
ped. The glimmering light that yet remained just | 
enabled the baron to perceive the impervious enclo- || 
sure of thickly-planted trees, that surrounded the lit- || 
tle natural amphitheatre at which he had arrived. 
“This is worse and worse,” exclaimed the disap- 


' 


| 
owl’s note would have harmonized better. “I hear | 
them now,” said he, “ praised be the saints !” On| 
this, as on other occasions, however, the saints got || 
more thanks than their due. An old raven, disturb- | 
ed by the baron’s notes, flapping her wings in flight, | 
had deceived his ears. She was unseen in the con- |, 


A table was ready spread 
He explained 


a seat opposite her own. 


fervency for his rude mode of demanding admission. 

** You are welcome,” said the lady, again pointing 
to the vacant seat. 

Nothing could be more ordinary than these three 
words; but the sound of her voice thrilled through 
the hearer’s sense into his soul. She resumed hei 
|seat, and he took the offered place. He gazed around, 
land was convinced, to his ainazement, that they were 
|alone. Whence then came the voice with which he 
‘had held converse, and whence the uproarious laugh 
which had first assailed his hearing? There could 
‘not, he felt certain, be another chamber under that 
roof capable of containing such a number of laughers. 
The dog, too, whose savage growl had put him on 
his guard, where was he? The baron was, however, 
too genuine a huntsman to suffer either surprise or 
admiration to prevent him from doing justice to the 
excellent meal before him, and to which his hostess 
invited him, declining, however, to partake with her 


pointed rider, as he cast a disconsolate glance up-! venial darkness, but her hoarse croakings filled the air || guest. He ate and drank, therefore, postponing his 


wards. There was nota single star visible, to diminish 
the deep gloom in which the woods were enveloped. 
Weary of remaining in one spot, he rode round the 
enclosure in which he found himself thus unpleasant- | 
ly placed. 


He repeated the same exercise, gazing | 
wistfully on every side, though the darkness was now |! 





as she flew. 


Irritated at the delay, the baron made a formal de- |! 
claration of war. In as loud a voice as he could, he i 
demanded entrance; and threatened, in default of ac- Hl 
cordance, to break open the door. A loud laugh, as} 
from a dozen revellers, was the immediate reply. A} 


meditations, except an anxious thought on the situa- 
tion of his steed. ‘Poor Reinzaum,” thought he, 
‘thou wilt suffer for my refreshment. A warm stable 
would be fitter for thee than the midnight damps 
which chill thee; and the baron looked with infi- 
nite satisfaction on the blazing hearth, the ruddy 


almost too great to discover to him the massy trunks | piece of the trunk of a young tree lay near him ; he gleams of which almost eclipsed the softer light of 


under the branches of which he rode. 
stopped suddenly. 
wardly, ‘that glimmers through the 

gone: itcomes again! If I could but reach it!” The, 
light remained stationary. He was perplexed whe- 
ther to remain where he was, with this provoking 
light before him, and the probable chance of remain- | 
ing ail night in the woods; or to abandon his steed, | 





not. Before he could repeat the attack, a hoarse | 
voice greeted his ears. 
“Begone with thy noise,” it said, “else I will | 
louse the dog on thee.” 
“] will break the hound's neck, and diminish his / 


. . . Ht 
At length he | took it up, and dashed it witn all his strength against | the brilliant lamp that hung from the ceiling. As his 
“Is that a light,” said he, in-/the door. It was a mighty blow; but, though the | appetite became satisfied, his curiosity revived. Once 
No, 'tis|| very building shook before it, the strong gate yielded or twice, as he raised his eyes, he met the bright black 


ones of his entertainer. They were beautiful; yet, 
without knowing why, he shrank from their glance, 
for they had not the pensive softness of her features. 
He filled his goblet, and in the most courteous terms 
drank the lady’s health. She bowed her head in ac- 


und endeavour to penetrate through the trees to the|| caitiff master by the head, if thou open not the door | knowledgment, and held to him a small golden cup 
. » r . | ° ° , . . | 
spot whence the light issued. Neither alternative'| this instant. What! is this the way to treat a be-|/richly enchased. He filled it; she drank to him, re- 


was precisely to his liking. In the former case, he!) 
must abide the cold air and damp mist till the morn- | 


nighted traveller? Open, I say, quickly.” i 
It seemed that the inmate was about to put his threat | 


placed the cup, and rose from her seat. 
“This room,” she said, ‘must be your lodging 


ing; im the other, he incurred the risk of losing his} in execution, for the deep growl of a wolf-dog was for the night. Farewell.” 


steed, should he not be able to retrace his way to the! 
spot. Indecision, however, was not the fault of his 
character ; and, after a minute's hesitation, he sprang | 
from his horse, fastened him to a tree, and began to} 
explore the wood in the direction of the light. The 
difficulties he encountered were not few. He was a 
portly personage, and occasionally found some trou-| 
ble in squeezing through interstices where a worse-' 
fed man would have passed ungrazed. Briers and 
thorns were not wanting, and the marshy ground 
completed the catalogue of annoyances. He toiled 
and toiled, extr:cating first one leg and then the othe: 
trom the deep entanglement in which each was by 
turns plunged, while the object of his attention seem- 
ed as distant as ever. But he was not a man to be 
easily diverted from his purpose; and he laboured 
amain. His hands were bruised by the branches he 
had torn down when they impeded his course; and 
tie heat-drops on his brow, raised by his exertions, 
mixed with the chill and heavy nighi-dew that fell’ 
round him. At length a desperate effort, almost 


the only answer to the baron’s remonstrance. He 
drew his short hunting sword, and planted himself, 
firmly before the door. He waited awhile, but all 

was silent. He again had recourse to his battering- | 
ram. The door resisted marvellously, but it became 
evident that it could not long withstand such a siege. 

As the strong oak cracked and groaned, the baron 
redoubled his efforts. At length the voice he had 
before heard, again accosted him. 

‘Come in, then, if thou wilt. 
down thy fate on thee.” 

The bolts were undrawn, 

* Lift up the latch.” 

The baron troubled not himself i 
meaning of the ominous words of tie speaker, but 
obeyed the direction given, and entered. He found 
himself in a spacious apartment, that appeared to 
comprise the whole tenement. He looked around | 
for the foes he expected to meet, and started back 
with astonishment. 

The only eccupant of the apartment was a lady, 


Fool! to draw | 


inquire the 


. 


He was about to speak. She interrupted him. 

**T know what you would say—yes, we shall meet 
again. Take this flower,” she added, breaking a rose 
from a wreath that twined among her hair in full 
bloom, though September had commenced, and the 
flowers of the gardens and the fields were long since 
dead; “onthe day that it fades, you shall see me once 
more.”’ She then opened a small door in the wain- 
scot, and closed it after her. 

The baron felt no disposition to sleep, and paced 


| about the room, revolving the events of the evening. 


The silence of the hour was favourable to such an 
employment, and the soft carpet that covered the 
floor prevented even his own footsteps from being 
heard. Wearied with his fruitless ruminations, he 
was beginning to relieve himself from his lonely want 
of occupation, by taking note—move minutely than 
before—of the handsome, though antique furniture of 
the apartment, when his attention was claimed by 
the sounds of a harp. A few bars only had been 
played, when the music was sweetened by a voice, the 
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softest he had ever heard. The words of the song) of the fountain, and was lost from sight in the over-H|ly of considerable rank, whose gilded coach was no 
applied too strikingly to himself to escape his ear. || whelming flood. Enfeebled as he was—for the blood | stranger in Oxford or New Bond-street, in famous 
gushed in torrents from his side—the baron half rais-- London, he had spent all his days in the brilliant 
‘ed himself up to look on the closing waters. Some-| thoroughfares of the West End, save a course of col 


“Wo to him whose footsteps rude 


Were = aay = | thing in the stag’s gaze awoke associations that car- || legiate studies at Oxford. Possessing a mind stored 
Dares undo my portal clasp! ‘ried his mind back to the events of a few months ago. | with the deepest knowledge, a complete favourite 
Wo to him whose rash advance | While he gazed on the fountain, the column of its) with the haut ton, there seemed nothing which for- 
neem io 75 | el ‘jet divided, then sunk, and ceased to play. A figure} tune had not showered upon him to render him happy 

On the bloody heather die.” appeared from the midst. It glided across the pool, But yet he turned unsatisfied from the reve! and the 


| and approached the baron. A lady stood beside him.) mas juerade; it seemed to impart no happiness to 
‘The voice and music ceased together, leaving the | She was clad in robes of white, and her head was) him to mingle with votaries of waltzes and cotillions ; 
baron oppressed with unwonted fears. When he |girt with a wreath of faded flowers. Her left brow) and he chose rather to spend his time with the be 
awoke, the ashes on the hearth were sparkless, and | was spotted with recent blood. The baron shuddered | Joved circle around his father’s hearth. 
the morniiig, casting away her gray mantle, was be-| at her glance—still more at her voice, for he knew) i was a soft sunny morning in May that I received 
ginning to dart her gayer beams through the narrow | too well the soft tone in which she sang these lines:|! 4 note from Graham, stating his intention of depart 





- “te ieh | i} z 

windows. He perceived that the door through which | “ To my plighted promise true, jing immediately for France and Italy. 1 had no 
his hostess had retired was ajar; he ventured to look | Once again I meet thy view : leisure to bid him farewell: and I returned a note, 
through the doorway, and observed only a small clo- | poets — s rey — | with the request that I might punctually hear of him 
. hie rT i , ™ AD ty rashness de 8 paid. ” 
set, which was entirely empty. He opened the en- | oe: egos i tonal Soon afl Gen eleinn em bile tome. 
trance door, and found his horse, which he had left | + ° scove we ‘ : 

i That led thee to my secret home : | When in France, he was regular in his correspond 
tied in the wood, ready for departure, and egal Iu the greenwood thou art lying, lence: but when he ¢ .d the Alps, it ceased alto- 
ly in excellent condition. ‘* Woman or witch,” he On the bloody heather dying !” te ; 


enthimed. “8 que her a need tam fee Gis. Sew. d ; igether. It did not surprise me; I knew the voluptu 
waa , g : *|| The last sounds mingled with the rush of the foun- |ousness of that paradise into which he had entered ; 


teinzaum, keep up thy credit;” and, springing on) ,.;, . ouei ° . 
- , Aen. 5 » SPFINgINE OM tain as it rose again, when, retreating on the waters, | | well considered the influence which her deep azure 
his horse’s back, he pursued a track that seemed to 


7 ee: ; ‘ . the songstress sank into their embrace. Her last notes|) .,ies, her marble cities, her olive groves and bine 
lead In the direction he wished; and, without aid of) pag fallen on the ear of the baron. 


whip or spur, he was at Kochenstein in an hour. i 

His first act was to place the rose in a vase of water. | | 
Day by day he visited it, and found its bloom una-| 
bated. When three months had passed away, with-| : 
out any visible alteration in the beauty of the flower, THE CABINET. and many a sparkling eye glanced mournfully around 
he became less sensible of the remembrances con- | aes —_ . | some crow ded assembly, in search of him who had 
nected with it, and gazed on it with indifference. | 
He even displayed it to the inmates of his castle, and, 
among others, to his only daughter, the death of whose | MARIE VALIERES. | were but for a little season—not discerning in thei 
|| mind’s eye that he would soon return, with greate: 


+. 
Phe rush of the | waters, would have upon his intoxicated imagination, 
water was unheard by him; for, when the song had! and wondered not at his silence. 


Was . on a 
ceased, be was no more lhe departure of Graham caused a sensible blank 


in the circles of fashion. Many a fair face grew sad, 








|been * the observed of ail observers”’—but many a 


FOR THE NEW-TORK MIBBOR. }non-descript beau rejoiced that a rival had gone, if it 








mother had left him a widower. Frederica was in} Tere is a nameless feeling which arises in the 
her seventh year, and within a few days of its com- | heart when we contemplate the past, which can nei-||'~ 

pletion. To her earnest entreaties for the flower, her ‘ther be analyzed nor expressed. What a record of “iumphant and distinguished success. 
father promised it should be hers on her birth-day. | hopes and fears—of departed joys—of buried compa-| Something more than a year had passed away 
The child was overjoyed at the idea of a present, to | nions—of active life—and lamented death! It is a|| When one afternoon in September, after the forme: 
which much importance was attached in her eyes ; for 1 pleasing, though an awful theine, for the reflecting | part of the day had been spent in poring over some 
the ever-blooming rose was the talk of the whole cas- | and contemplative mind. When we muse upon it, it | works I had purchased at Murray's, I turned from 
tle; and every human creature in it, except its lord, | is with a kind of saddened delight, and an overwhelm-! Grevill-street into Gray's Inn-lane. Communing wit! 
offered many conjectures respecting the flower, all ing consciousness, that, whether its scenes were of || my own mind, musing on friends from whom I had 
very ingenious, and all very absurd. On the morning | joy or of sorrow, they may never return. We leave. parted, and loved ones who were dead, I wandered 
of his daughter's birth-day, the rose was dead. Though | the green repose and the joyous sunshine of our child-| along in a kind of abstraction from all that was pass 
«a man of courage and thirty-two quarterings, he! hood, and the haleyon hours of our youth—the cur-| ing around. The eternal hum of the city troubled 
changed colour when he beheld the faded flower. | rent of time rolls not backward to that scene of mirth—|| me not, for I was w rapped in thought; dreams of the 
Without speaking a word, he mounted Reinzaum land it is gone: and although the heart may gather | {uture, and recollections of the past, crowded upon my 
and galloped off. He had ridden several miles, when ' joy from a retrospection of its tranquil and unclouded |;™ind in “ thick coming fancies,” and I yielded my 
he saw before him a stag, the finest he had ever be- || sky—-when the spirits were not depressed with care, |! self entirely to the meditating moed. Graham had 
jield. It was prancing on the frosty ground, and or the cheek stained with secret tears—yet it is like jcoturned from the continent. His debut was an awful 
throwing aloft its antlers, in proud disdain of the /the light of the departed sun upon the winter sky—its’ damper upon the gilded butterflies of the fickle god 
meaner brutes of the earth. At the approach of the | tints fading and fading, until the darkness of the ,dess, who had “ rose and fluttered” in his absence— 
baron, it fled. In pure distraction of spirits, and in | grave is upon us, and the wave of death has borne us |and his reception proved that the waking dreams oj 
that dread of his own thoughts which prompts a man } to the boundless and unfathomable ocean of eternity. many a fair English maiden had been of him alone 
io any thing to avoid himself, he pursued, though un-|| These reflections are arising in my mind as I con- ,and her prayers for his return. But he entered into 
attended by a single hound. Through glade and | trast and perceive how vast is the difference between |the conviviality of the assemblies and circles of 
copse, over hill and plain, he chased the lordly stag. | the affairs of nations which have gone, and the con- amusement with even less zest than before. His friends 
At length it abated its speed near the side of a trans-jcerns of one poor creature of mortality. Even the rallied him on his melancholy, and his waggish com 
parent pool, in the midst of which a fountain threw | incidents of one life ure many andchangeful, the reci- | panions hinted that * there was more in his sad fea 
up its beautiful column of waters. The stag halted, ital of which may oftentimes amuse and instruct; and, | tures than met the eye.” 

and turned to gaze on its pursuer. He applied the | with this intention, I take a kind of melancholy joy | There was but one who seemed in any measure to 
spur to the quivering flank of his steed, and grasped ,in looking back upon the departed days of my exist- win him from his thoughtful mood—and this wa 
his hunting sword. A moment brought him to the ence as upon the light and shade of a picture, and Mary Landon, a niece of the Countess B——; young, 
ide of the quarry ; ere another had elapsed, a stroke | draw from thence a sketch of some little affair of af- fashionable, and a universal favourite in hich life: 
rom the branching antlers brought him to the ground. |! fection, or weave some idle tale, from the materials and with whom he had passed many a happy how 
The steed fled in dismay. In vain did Kochenstein|/ which memory has preserved, of friends who have previous to his departure. The attachment seemed 
endeavour to avert his fate. With all the strength of gone before me through the vale of death, or from to increase, but apparently with a mere desire on hi 
ierror he grasped the left horn of the stag, as it bent) whom the great and wide sex has separated me_ part to show that he had not forgot her former atten- 
against its prostrate victim. ‘The struggle was but) for ever. tion and friendship; while, on hev’s, all was warm 
‘or an instant, and a branch of the other antler pierced | ~My friend, Edward Graham, was a young man of playful affection. Her bluc eyes beamed with plea 
the baron’s side. No sooner was the stroke inflicted, |! the purest morals and most upright demeanour that I sure, as they moved in the graceful waltz or were 
than the rage which had possessed the stag seemed) ever knew. He was euthusiastic, romanticmbut his partners at cards; and it would seem to require the 
vhoily abated. It offered not to trample on the de-| good sense blended with these feelings so as to keep all breast of a stoic to be unmindful of her favours. Stil! 
tenceless man, or to repeat the blow. Gazing awhile //his ardent thoughts within proper bounds, and render there was a coldness in his absent eye, a kind of af 
on its work, it turned away, plunged into the waters, him only the more esteemed and agreeable. Of afami- ' fectativn in his smile, which spoke in a lapguace ton 


| power as a rival, and reclaim his former station with 
! 
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plain to be misunderstood, that all was not right with | came eddying down in our path. Mary was leaning 
him, and that, notwithstanding he was affectionate, ||on Edward’s arm, engaged in earnest and delightful 
and even lover-jike towards her, yet it seemed as/}conversation, when a female of a delicate appearance, 
though his choicest thoughts were the recollection of || wrapped in a cloak of Genoa velvet, approached her, 
some faded dream in Italy, from which he had awak- jasking, in broken English, to tell her fortune. She 
ened, and was unhappy. took one of the lamps which were suspended from the 
Our friendship grew warmer and warmer after his | branches of the trees, and opening the hand of Mary 
return, and he finally confided to me the secret of his | Graham, examined it attentively—and at last, with a 
Like many Englishmen who have visited | sigh, predicted that the ‘ good ladie would live long | 
Italy, he had fallen in love. He had gone too far me appie.”” There was something in the voice which | 
forget the object of his hopes and fears; and after||startled Edward, for, abruptly leaving his wife, he 
having long looked in vain for a letter from his mis- | turned, and amused himself by plucking some fine 
tress—for he had taken pains to instruct her in his) dark-blue grapes, which hung, gleaming in clusters, 
language—he had already begun to grow unhappy, ||in the dewy moonlight. 
and to fear that the lovely Marie Valieres, whom he|) “‘ Come hither, truant,” said Mary; “ she would ex- | 
had wooed in the mansion of her father at Florence, amine your hand also. Come—I dare say she can| 
had forgotten the vows they had pledged together. | tell whether you will be a kind husband to me or not.”’| 
The more he ruminated upon it, the more his pride|| Graham approached her, and drawing off his glove, | 
revolted at the folly he had exhibited in flinging | extended his hand for her inspection. She trembled 
away his affection. He tried to forget her. Month as she took it in hers, apparently with fear, and pro-| 
after month had passed on—and, surrounded by all ceeded to mark the lines in the soft white palm—but, | 


sadness. 


SS 
without—while within was death, just ready to seize 
upon its lovely and spotless victim. As I stood look- 
ing out from the casement, endeavouring to calm the 
current of my thoughts, and preparing to offer conso- 
lation, an exclamation of surprise from Graham start- 
ed me from my reverie. I looked around—the fra- 
gile maiden had drawn a small miniature, set in gold, 
which Edward had given her, from her bosom—she 
pressed it with her united hands to her heart, heaved 
a long and deep sigh, and closed her eyes for ever. Poox 
Graham knelt by her side, and, kissing her white lips, 
and the long dark eye-lashes, which lay like silken 
fringe upon cheeks pale as the leaves of the white rose, 
he murmured, in the bitterness of his spirit, ‘* Ob, 
Marie !—would to heaven I had died for thee !"—— 

It is a lonely hour—my lamp is low, and, oppressed 
with my reflections, it seems as if I had crossed the 





mysterious ocean, and was again in the chamber of 


that dying girl, and gazing on the troubled anguish 
of my friend’s countenance. But she lies in the nar- 
row church-yard of St. Clement, with a plain white 








the blandishments of the refined and polite circles of | glancing at a small diamond ring upon his finger, she 
the metropolis, and withal, not a little pleased by the | lifted her eyes to his in the imperfect light, and fling- | 
fascinating charms and attentions of Miss Landon, he ing aside her mantle, disclosed a form delicate and |! 
was daily nerving his heart to a forgetfulness of that| graceful asa peri. She was habited in blue silk—her | 
happy summer which he spent among the Elysian dark hair floated down over her lace kerchief, * in| 
scenes of Italy, and striving to wake to the splendour | all the beauty of dishevelled charms.” She clasped | 
and fashion which was glittering around him. j) his hand to her bosom—exclaimed, ** Ob, senior Gra- | 
« ? . . 

The attempt was not a vain one. A few days, as Po = sunk not sear : or 
‘ . " “—— % é gitated— y ; | 
it were, saw him the gayest of his companions. His | j rine tom ae ng sey ry atl 
—- 3 : she ‘ re an @ ent | 
lofty brow beamed with joy; and the enchanting | ve should be imme lately conveyed to an ac pacemt j 
: ; 2 hotel, that physicians be called, and every attention || 
Mary had so wound her affections around him, that) : Het: $e ‘ HI 
: ia aes be givenher. ‘To Mary’s inquiries respecting her he | 
in her presence were spent all his leisure, and many | : —. : | 
: : " ~ ‘answered, it was a friend with whom he had become | 

of his business hours. His footmen were no longer || . . 
©. | acquainted on the continent, and to whom he had| 


lounging about town; and the gilded trappings of his este é 
5 "1 , © . mee . . | 
; : : *n under many obligations for assistance in learn- || 
coach were seen glittering at Richmond Hill, and we Se ss 4 ; 5 i 
: - | ing Italian. 
Haimpstead Heath; or wherever the will of his fair!) ; ed Gral he! 
one suggested a jaunt. Neither was it a matter of \ ne -_ ee heer x sag om Ms re 1am 4 the | 
: J a | » che p g H e was 
marvel that he should suffer the wound he had re-| “ey _ te es ‘ — oe ae ae a A 
|Marie Valieres whom Edward had loved in Florence, | 


ceived to heal without a scar—the distant prospect of | : | 
}and whom he had so long striven to forget. She was'| 


' 


stone above her resting-place, containing her name 
and age. Graham never forgot the bitterness of that 
hour; it has taught him the vanity of earthly love 
alone; and, although happy in his beloved wife and 
children, he takes a saddened pleasure in wandering 
with Mary and his little offspring to that silent church- 
yard, and dwelling upon the worth of her who reposes 
beneath that pure white stone; while he laments the 
inconsiderate attachment which awakened so holy a 
flame, so soon to expire. As for me, when I think 
of her lot—of the depth of her strong affection—I am 
ready to exclaim, with the departed conjurer of nature 


‘* The course of true love never yet ran smooth.” 





VARIETIES. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 





his union with Marie—the insurmountable obstacles ; , 

ita doin dime at atene enlital e feeble, and related the occurrences of her life, | Hx who has a low forehead, and full of wrinkles, will 

enthusiastic welcome and the > ate of Marye-alt ice they had met, in a faint and reed-like voice. || lok like a monkey. He who has a high forehead will have 
si ele B 3 - i s Mary— a —_ . . is eves i vill live 2 8 is life 

’ Her imperfect knowledge of English had, after all, his eyes under it, and will live all the days of his life, and 





these, coupled with his resentment at her silence, con- | 


quered all his ardent feeling, and he appeared in the’ 


prevented her addressing him ; her spirits sunk under 


the state of her disconsolate mind; and her father, | 
| fearing the worst from the decaying rose upon her || 


ti 


world like a man unacquainted with sorrow, and a 
stranger to regret. 


|| that is infallible. 

| A great mouth, from ear to ear, signifies much foam and 

no bridle; but these are not hard-mouthed, but all mouth 
A little mouth, drawn up like a purse, denotes darkness 


Things daily assumed a more decisive appearance 
with regard to him and Mary, and the time was at 
fast appointed for their marriage. On the day to 
which I have before alluded, I had promised to meet 
him at Gray’s InnGardens. Tt was more retired than 
many other public grounds; and those who have 
known the mood of lovers, are aware that they reveal 
their thoughts to a confidential friend like treasures, 
and which are not to be heard or known by a cold, 
unfeeling world. Thus it was with Edward—an af- 
fair of any other moment would have been discussed 
on the pave of the Quadrant, or by the windings of the 
Serpentine. 

We met, and all things were arranged. Her ex- 

ursion to Bath was projected on the occasion of his 
change of life. IE was to accompany him with his 
sister, and be a witness and participator of his happi- 
iess. The next week was appointed for the jaunt; 
and in the mean time all the paraphernalia of a plea- 
surable tour were to be in readiness. 

I pass over the pageantry and splendour of the 
marriage. Suffice it to say, that our trip to Bath was 
singularly pleasant and agrecable. 

It was at the latter part of the mild and pensive 
month I have just mentioned, that, pursuant to an 
agreement with some friends, the marriage party of 
Graham assembled at Gray's Inn Gardens. It was 


evening—a clear air, for London, prevailed; and as 
we sauntered through the walks, the russest leaves 


| cheeks, sent her to Paris. 


| hopes. 


She came from France | , thin, and looks more like a loop-hole than a window. 

to England alone, and without a friend; the strong He that is bald will have no hair; and if he happens to 
current of her affection bore her over the dangers of | pave anv, it will not be on the bald place. 

her journey ; and for weeks she had lingered about | Sparkling eyes will be very apt to shine. 

the public gardens of the metropolis, relating fortunes; | Women, who have curious eye-brows, will, in all likeli 


land, being in full supply of money from her father, | hood, have eye-lashes ander them, and will be beloved, ii 
if | . . 
But || avy body takes a liking to them. 


asking nothing for her imparted soothsayings. 
Whensoever you see a man, who has but one eye, yo! 


the unexpected meeting with Edward, and the an- || 
3 ‘ ° may safely conclude that he has lost the other. 
nouncement of his marriage, proved too much for her They thet have but small feet will need but litle ol 
y . ey that have sma ced bul little shoc- 
tender frame: she sunk under the influence of her || : , 
ali |and will have a light pair of heels. 
deep and strong feeling, and, like some pure flower | 


from the clear sunshine of the Alps, she faded away | DOMESTIC CARPETING 
as the blast of affliction swept over her blossoming | 





We have lately noticed some pieces of domestic carpet 
ing, from the Great Falls, (N. H.) Factory at the store o 
“|| Mr. Joseph Harrod, The texture of the article appears to 
cumstance at the Gardens, that I was summoned by | be firmer than those of foreign manufacture of equal prices 
Edward, who had never left the bedside of Marie, to | phe materials of the fabric are equally fine, and the colour: 
attend at her chamber. She bad never reproached || as bright as those of foreign production of similar quality 
him, and she had now grown too weak to mention his iw hether they will be as permanently durable is the onl) 
When I first entered, I was astonished—the | question connected with their utility, to be proved. We un 
derstand, however, they have borne the test of experimen 
remarkably well, and are pronounced by judges to be a- 
well coloured and as durable as any of equal quality im 


It was at the close of the third day after this cir 


name. 
crimson curtains of the windows admitted a kind of 
rosy hue to her pale cheek, and her gentle breathings 
seemed like the scarcely-perceptible sound of the | 
r ported Portiand Advertise 


waving pinions of some hidden messenger for her in- 
nocent spirit. The window of her room looked out 

upon a confused and distant range of courts and | 
squares, in Cross-street and Hatton Wall. The last 


rays of the sun were tinging, with a reddish yellow 


GYPSIES. 

The first appearance of gypsies in Europe was about the 
year fourteen hundred and seventeen. ‘They did not reac! 
England till near a century after. Their present numbers 
light, the spire of an adjacent church—the mail-coach || ;, Europe are estimated at between seven and eight hun 
from Islington Was rattling by—all was confusion / dred thousand. 
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ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE. 

It was customary with Bonaparte, when thinking intense- 
ly on any project in contemplation, to take snuff with a de- 
gree of immoderate and inconsiderate rapidity, which he 
usually did from a box carried in his waistcoat pocket. On 


gained? If we sleep over it, things must for ever remain 
\in their present state, 

|| That-the uses to which Governor's Island are now de- 
|| voted are quite limited and of little value, we feel well as- 
| caved: and that those uses are an utter perversion of the 


i liberal intentions of nature, and altogether inadequate to the 


of his fancy and the fresh and beautiful gushes of feeling 
and sentiment, we can say nothing worse of him than that 
|his carelessness often exposes him to censure in point of 
} language. There is some tautology, and here and there are 
| expressions not as clear as they might have been; and on this 
slender foundation, a stranger to these exquisite pieces 


i 


one occasion, just before a great battle, when deeply im | benefits it is capable of conferring, are evidences no less ||might be induced to suppose them unworthy a perusal. 


mersed in thought, and standing in a room alone, before a || 


|| clear to our mind. 


fire, plying his box as usual, he suddenly went out to meke/ cations which are not to be mistaken; and they will not 


some inquiries, leaving his box on the chimney-piece. Re-' 


He who disregards 


|| heedlessly misapply or pervert them. 


Wise men will generally profit by indi- |) 


'|We recommend Mr. Willis to escape this hypercriticism 
jin future, by a more careful revisal, before he commits 
||his works to the press, and he will take his place among 


turning & ow suinates efterwasta, be vesumed bis box; | them, will almost always, in the end, be subjected to the | our best poets. A rival of his lately appeared in Bos- 
but, on putting in his fingers to take a pinch, he fancied |thong of that wisest of all teachers, experience, and often 


the snuff felt somewhat different. He looked at it, but 


to his sore cost. 


| ton, under the signature of Cassius, who has been pro 
j nounced by all unfriendly to Willis, very far his superior, 


could perceive no difference in its colour or appearance. / The plan of ceding to government this valuable island, | and much triumph has been displayed upon the subject 
There was apparently the same quantity; the box was ||; es 


foune in the same place; he had been absent but a very 
short time; and there was no one in the room when he went 
out, nor when he returned. A dog coming in at the same 
moment, he called him, and gave him a pinch. Violent 
convulsions immediately ensued, and the animal died al- 
most directly afterwards. Hereupon Bonaparte rang the 
bell, and inquired if any one had been seen entering or 
leaving the room; but not being able to ascertain that any 
person had, he simply ordered the dog to be taken out and 


proper time to have it circulated that his life had been at- 
tempted. However, he took care afterwards to make his 
waistcoat pocket his snuff-box. 





FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Every where throughout the circle of her intercourse, 
her influence is felt like the dew of heaven, gentle, si- 
lent, and unseen; yet pervading and efficient. But in the 
domestic circle its power is concentrated; and is like 
the life-giving beams of the sun; awakening, illustra- 
ting, and almost creating the moral aspect of the scene. 
lo speak first of the filial relation—none can conceive how 
much a daughter may promote the comfort, and the moral 
benefit of her parents, but those who have seen the female 
character exhibited under the influence of an enlightene 
understanding and an improved heart; which, by their mu- 
tual action, have produced the most extended views of duty, 
with the strongest desire to fulfil it. 
may exert a most important influence. With no strong 
counteracting circumstances, she may give what features 
she pleases to the moral and intellectual character of those 
with whom she is connected in this relation. All the sweet 
endearments of mutual affection and confidence will give 
weight to her influence. An intelligent, high-aiming female, 


of a well disciplined mind and pious heart, has been known | 


to give a much higher cast of character, attainment, and 
condition, to a large circle of brothers and sisters, than they 
would otherwise have received. But it is as a mother that 
woman has all the powers with which the munificence of 
uer Divine Benefactor has endowed her, matured to their 
ughest perfection, and exercised in their greatest strength. 
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Died, at Baltimore, on Tuesday morning, the eighth 
astant, EnwarpC. Pinkney, Esq. editorofthe Marylander. 
{s a poet, Mr. Pinkney ranked amongst the first that our 
country has produced—as a scholar, few surpassed him— 
isaman, he was beloved and respected by all who knew 
is genius and his worth. 





Governor's Island.—It is known that this favoured spot 


is now the property of the general government, and, there- 

re, to expect it should be reconveyed to this state without 
a full and fair equivalent, even if the government were dis- 
posed to do it, which is perhaps very doubtful, would, we 
ear, prove a groundless expectation. The property in 
buildings, independent of the castle and lines of fortifica- 
tions, is considerable; but their utility we believe to be 
really of small importance. As we said in our first article, 
t appears to be nothing more than a rendezvous and place 
of deposit ; and there are many situations which we should 
suppose would answer these purposes equally as well. In 
rder, however, to bring about changes of this nature, strong 
and substantial reasons must be shown; and even, under 
such circumstances, it would, according to the usual modes 
of legislation, be attended with wearisome procrastination. 
But unless the attempt be made, how is the object to be 


As asister, a female || 


i. sure, and while he continually delights us with the delicacy 


|| without deriving from its occupancy any benefits, either 
|| public or private, which entitle them to weight and consi- 
|| deration in the minds of reflecting men, is a source of deep 


|humility and regret. And its absurdity becomes none the 
i 


| enlarged and rational point of light, and trace the beneti- 
{| cent views of nature, so evident in its position and forma- 
tion, The extraordinary beauty and delig.:tfulness of the 


spot, its immediate vicinity to the city and harbour, its uni- | 


. ‘ — versaily admitted healthfulness, and the refreshing breezes | 
buried, wisely thinking that the eve of a battle was not the | which constantly fan it through the heat of summer, all | 


combine to show how advantageously it might be occupied, 
|were it under the control of our local authorities. Were 


| this the case, a moderate expenditure in the erection of | 


| genteel houses of accommodation, with appropriate embel- 
lishments, added to its native charms, would confer upon it 


the highest degree of attraction, and give it great and de- 
|| served celebrity throughout the Union. There would be ap- 
|| plicants without number, and a tender of funds without 
| Limait, if the plan was practicable. 
i! 
} 


| 
Not only would it be-! 
come a place of fashionable resort to wealthy strangers— | 
land one more desirable or agreeable could no where be | 
|| found—but multitudes of our own citizens would find speedy | 
|relief from the cares of business and an oppressive atimos-| 


1 
| phere, with a renovation of their strength and spirits, by 
! 


d } retreating to it at short intervals, and inhaling a portion of | effect, and the cl 


| the reviving and playful air during the sultry season. 

|| Since the city is so compactly built, and since access to 
| the country is not attainable, except at considerable ex- 
|| pense, or by along and fatiguing walk, relief and enjoy- 
jment would by this means be placed within the reach of all | 
|| discreet and well-behaved people. We are convinced that 
no other spot can be named which can be put in competi- 
|| tion with it, either for wholesome exercise or good bathing. | 
|| The evils experienced from a want of the latter ady antage | 
|| are sev erely felt, and are the cause.of numerous and well- 
'grounded complaints. The citizens are prohibited from 
|| the enjoyment of this luxury within the limits of the city, 


junless at a considerable expense; and even then, to the |! 


larger portion of them, the distance is an insuperable ob-| 
jection, and the impurity of the water is one scarcely less 
|so. Whereas vteam-boats would convey us in a few moments, 


jjand for a trifle, from many convenient stations, to a place 
| that would be clean and comfortable, and where the water 


would be found free from impurities or offensive substances 
| This could be made a most delicious as well as a cheap re- 
| treat; and such might easily be its character, that we think 
it fair to presume, that thousands would engage lodgings | 
at the hotels and boarding-houses which would soon be | 
established, when they could so easily refresh and invigo- 
rate themselves in the untainted currents from the ocean, 
and be exempt from the incessant attacks of annoying aud | 
poisonous insects 


} 


| We conclude our remarks, by expressing an earnest wish 

that the day may soon arrive, when this charming island 
shall be restored to us, and be made subservient to those 
paramount considerations, che health, comfort, and gratifi- 
cation of the citizens. If it were placed in the hands of the 
corporation, and made subject to wise regulations, it could 
not fail to produce 
creasing revenue 


large, and, we think, an annually in- 


Mr. Willis.—When the effusions of this gifted young 
gentleman appeared under the signature of Roy, they wer 
universally admired; but, upon their publication with his 
name ina book form, they met with the most scurrilous 
and determined abuse from several of our brother edi 
tors. We do not wish to quarrel with them, but we cannot 
account for opinions so contrary to those of the public in 
general. We have read Mr. Willis’s poems with great plea- | 


| less striking, when we contemplate the subject in a more | 


|| But Cassius and Roy—if we are not much mistaken—will 
turn out to be the same person; and the young poet, afte: 
| having established fico r ey ulations, will have the laugh fairly 
|| against his ungenerous enemies 
—— . 
New-York Theatricals—The new grand opera of Did 
| has been performed several times, and each time to a very 
|| fashionable, though by no means to a crowded audience 
| It has met with a decidedly favourable reception. The mr 
sic, principally selected from that brilliant and showy com- 
poser Rossini, has been arranged with creat skill, taste anc 
|| judgment, by Mr. Horn; and every effect was given to it ii 
the delivery, by the fine musical talents of that gentlemar 
Mr. Pearman, and Mrs. Austin. The lady was particularly 
happy as the unfortunate and forsaken queen of Carthage 
that is, she sung delightfully and dressed elegantly ; but she 
cannot act—sle cannot depict any strong passion; she ha 
|a@ most perverse and unfortunate tendency to laugh wher: 
| circumstances call for sighs and tears, and in Dido sh: 
jcertainly sung and smiled away her sorrows with a most 
philosophic indifference. Mr. Pearman played the Trojan 
| traitor, and Mr. Horn his Moorish rival, King Tarbus. They 
stormed, quarrelled, and defied each other in “ good set 
terms,’ without being out half a note, and fought and fired’ 
We do not think th 
songs allotted to either susceptible of any very striking; 


|the city with great musical precision 


aims of the opera to favour niust rest ma 
' great measure upon the marches and chorasses. Some o 
these are very spirited, particularly the march of the Moor 
ish troops in the first scene, which is quite soul-stirrin 
The opera, on the whole, is well worth secing ; indeed, Mi 
Norton's performance on the trumpet would alone be a su 
ficient inducement to a musical amateur 

The managers of the Bowery theatre have been, and cor 
tinue to be, indefatigable in their exertions. Since the firs 
opening of this theatre, they have catered for the taste « 
the public with uncommon fact and discrimination. Mi 
Forrest and Mrs. Sloman have been using their best e 
deavours in tragedy, though without meeting the succes 
they deserve, while the splendid eastern fiction of Aladdiv 
and little Miss Lane, have been served up for the admirer 
that the ta 
lents of Forrest, Cooper, and Mrs. Sloman, are shortly t¢ 
be combined at this theatre , 


of show and precocity We hear it rumoured 


The Little Genius. —We are always happy to lay befor 
the readers of the Mirror the communications of our frien 
F.—The Little Genius, in the present number, has endea 
voured to sketch the history of poor Graham 


Milk and Water.—It is said that milk and water, cari 
fully rubbed over pencil writing, will render it as perm 
nent as that of ink 





TT Notice to Subscribers.—Those of our sul ril \ 
contemplate changing their residence on the first of May 
will please leave information at the offi 

MARRIED, 
On the Oth inst. bw the Rev. Mr. Ci Mr. Willia 


Williams to Miss Lydia Drake 
On the 9th inst. by the Rey 
Borden to Miss Maria Parkes 
On the lith of last month, in Ohi Vir. J iraim Thos 
aged 56, to Miss Juliana Johnson: ced li.—Noca 
has as yet been assigned for the ras! act 
On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Parkinson, W 
, to Miss Mary J. Rel 





end, Esq 


DIED, 
Alired Masor ged 23 5 ai 
Maria A. Charch 
Agnes Marriner 


On t! ¢ 12th i st Mr 
On the 13th inst. Mrs 


On the 15th inst. Mrs aged 32 veat 


The city inspector reports the deaths of ninety-four p 
‘sons during the past week 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 


ON THE DEATH OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN MORGAN. 
Tre wife’s, the sister’s bosoms glow | 
With hope, his homeward bark to hail ; 
Too soon those hopes are lost in wo, 
Too soon they hear the mournful tale i 
That, whelmed beneath the raging wave, | 
The husband, brother, found a grave. i 
Ah! never, sure, a kinder heart 
Was chilled beneath the surging sea ; 
And death, alas! can never part 
Two hearts more linked in constancy, 
Than his, who found a watery tomb, | 
And hers, who weeps his hapless doom | 
The sisters, whom he fondly loved, 





Those playmates of life's early morn— i} 
The lisping babe who would have proved 
A father’s joy—are left to mourn i 


That tender heart, that spirit brave, 
That manly form, beneath the wave. 
He whom, by absence made more dear, 
With eager love they often met; 
He, whose kind voice they loved to hear 
Is gone, but they can ne'er forget. 
Enshrined in memory he will be, 
Though sleeping ‘neath the reckless sea. 
Yet cease to mourn, ye sad of heart, 
For heaven will hear the widow's prayer ; 
Let hope a cheering beam impart, 
God makes the orphan babe his care. 
Mourn not, ye sisters of his love, 


For ye will mect in realms above Harner. | 





FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 
ETHELINDA. 


I saw her in the festive halls, in scenes of pride and glee, 
‘Mongst many beautiful and fair, but none so fair as she. | 
Hers wasthe most attractive form that mingled in the scene, | 
And all who saw her said, “she moved a goddess and a 
queen.” | 
The diamond blazed in her dark hair, and bound her po-| 
lished brow, } 
And precious gems were clasped around her swan-like! 
neck of snow; 
And Indian looms had icnt their stores to form her sumptu- 
ous dress, 
And art with nature joined to grace her passing loveliness. | 
I looked upon her, and I said, who is so blest as she? 
A creature she, all light, all life, all beauty, and all glee; | 
Sure sweet content blooms on her cheek, and on her brow) 
of pearl; | 
And she was young and innocent, the lady of an earl. | 
But as I looked more carefully, | saw that radiant smile 
Was but assumed in mockery, th’ unthinking to beguile. 
Chus have I seen a summer rose in all its beauty bloom, | 
When it has shed its sweetness o’er a cold and lonely tomb | 








She struck the harp, and when they praised her skill, she| 
turned aside, 

A rebel tear of conscious wo and misery to hide ; 

But when she raised her head, she looked so lovely and 


} 
| 
| 

serene, j 
fo gazein her proud eye, you'd think a tear had seldom been. | 
The humblest maid of rural life can boast a happier fate 
Than she, the beautiful and good, in all her rank and state; | 
For she was sacrificed, alas! to cold and selfish pride, 
When her young lip had breathed the vow to be a soldier's 

bride 
Oh! late 1 viewed her move along, the idol of the crowd ; I} 
A few short months elapsed, and then—I kissed her in her || 

shroud ; j 
And o'er her splendid monument I saw the hatchment wave; 
But there was one fond tear which did more honour to her | 





grave: i 
A warrior dropped his plumed head upon her place of rest,| 
And with his feverish lips the name of Ethelinda prest— || 
thea breathed a prayer, and checked the groan, the groan ' 
of parting pain ; iH 
And, as he left the tomb, he said—* Yetre shall meet again,” 


YOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
REFLECTIONS. 


There is an hour of deep repose, 
When oft I sit and muse alone ; 
And oft the silent tear-drop flows 
Fast for mine own and others’ woes, 
And days appear that long have flown. 


Frail world! the joys thy path that light 
Are transient, seldom seen, and few : 
Scarce e’en one hope, or fancy bright, 
Can cheer the heart, or glad the sight, 
Ere lost in disappointment’s hue. 
Frail world! oh, who thy joys would love, 
So perishable, and so vain! 
Strange! that those joys our hearts can move, 
When oft deceitful, false, they prove, 
And only teach us to complain. 


In youth, our hearts with hope are gay, 
In colours bright the world’s arrayed— 

We see some lively phantom’s ray, 

Pursue it through life’s toilsome way, 
And find at last we grasp—a shade. 


The form of beauty meets our eye— 
We gaze upon it with deligit; 

Yet often heave the saddened sigh, 

To think how soon that form must die, 
Be closed the eye that shone so bright 


The phantom, hope, allures us on, 
And points to pleasure’s distant ray ; 

And when at last the path we've won, 

The mocking meteor sull doth shun 
Our touch, and faster flies away. 


Ambition, ftame—olh! what are they ? 
The lake that mocks the thirsty lip, 
That shines so flattering to betray, 
Aud with still keener tortures stay 
The wretch, who hoped their sweets to sip, 


The charms that deck the muse’s bower 
Not long are pleasing to the sight; 
And even love and triendship’s power 
Are but the meteors of an hour, 
Scarce seen ere sunk in sorrow’s vight, 


And for thy woes—oh! who would weep, 
Frail world !—that are so quickly o’er-—~ 
They soon are lost in death’s cold sleep, 
Aud in oblivion soon we steep 
Memory of all we felt before. 
‘Tis true, thy woes are oft severe: 
Adversity’s deep-piercing dart— 
Disdain’s harsh frown—contempt's cold sueer— 
Neglect from those to us most dear— 
These are what deeply wring the heart 
Yet say, why should we weep for these ? 
They are unworthy of a tear. 
Though oft the trusting heart will freeze 
When, in its glowing sympathies, 
*Tis wounded, shrink not thou to bear 


As thy long train of ills appear— 

Oh world! so fatal to repose— 
Sickens the heart with grief and fear : 
Yet weak is he who sheds a tear, 

Or heaves a sigh, for human woes. 

But thou who well these ills canst bear, 
Still thy unshrinking course pursue ; 
Short, short the world’s vain troubles are, 

And soon, in regions bright and fair, 


Thou'it smile, and deem them brief and few. €.E.S. 





HYMN, 

BY J. BOWRING. 
From the recesses of a lowly spirit, 
My humble prayer ascends—O Father, hear it! 
Upsoaring on the wings of fear and meekness, 
Forgive its weakness. 
1 know, I feel, how mean and how unworthy 
The trembling sacrifice I pour before thee « 
What can I offer in Thy presence holy 
Bat sin avd folly? 








For in Thy sight, who every bosom viewest, 

Cold are our warmest vows, and vain cur truest: 
Thoughts of a hurrying hour—our lips repeat them 
Our hearts forget them. 

We see Thy hand—it leads us, it supports us ; 

We hear Thy voice—it counsels and it courts us 
And then we turn away-~and still thy kindness 
Pardons our blindness ! 


And still thy rain descends, thy sun is glowing, 
Fruits ripen round, flowers are beneath us blowing 
And, as if man were some deserving creature, 
Joys cover nature. 

O how long-suffering, Lord !—but thou delightest 
To win, with love, the wandering —Thou invitest 
By smiles of mercy—not by frowns or terrors— 
Man from his errors. 


Who can resist Thy gentle call—appealing 

To every generous thought and grateful feeling ‘ 
That voice paternal—whispering, watching ever 
My bosom ?—Never. 

Father and Saviour! plant within that bosom 
The seeds of holiness; and bid them blossom 

In fragrance and in beauty, bright and verna! 
And spring eternal. 





FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN 

I love alounge. I think it's very well 

To study one’s philosophy in faces— 
Making a single chapter of a belle, 

And keeping a parenthesis for graces. 
I never read a subject that’s perplext, 
Except from an “ illuminated text.” 
And then it makes one pleased with human nature 

To see the pretty specimens go by ; 

And the variety of human feature 

is apt to generate a tasteful eye— 
And so humanity and taste grow gencra!, 
By the attrition of the vulgar mineral. 

I love with an amusing friend to wander, 

From Market-street to Essex, on fair days 
And like a grave philosopher to ponder, 

While, like a gay philosopher, | gaze— 
Stopping to make a bow—or eat a jelly—- 
Inimitable Mrs. Peverelly ! 

And then I must knock under to a gout 

For dainty bonnets daintily put on— 
And as I was not born a kangaroo, 

I'm partial to a slight degree of fon, 
And a becoming shoe, and ankle—* thil), 
Is lovelier, if the stocking be of silk. 

But when I wish to drive away “the hyp,’ 

And give the “cut incontinent” to ca, 
There’s nothing like a little pouting lip, 

Which | can sometimes meet—no matter where 
It'stwelve, my gentle muse-I'll no more trouble you- 
We'll go and meet that lip—ha! Mr. W. Cassi 





FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND WEEKLY REVIEW 
TO 
On yon pale moon, whose pensive eye 
Lights up the depths of air, 
I gaze—and, as the clouds flit by, 
View their swift shadows there ; 
Eve’s lovely crescent, moving free, 
Wakes in my heart the thoughts of thee 
It is so passing fair ;— 
Like the swift shadows is my fate, 
Lone, pathless, wide, and desolate ! 
O’er the blue heavens they pass full soo- 
But still, with fadeless ray, 
Young, clear, and beautiful, the moon 
Beams on, nor knows decay. 
Oh thus—oh thus—when this deep shad: 
Like those in yon far heavens shall fade. 
Like them sha!) pass away— 
Each look of thine, undimmed by tears 





Shall brighten through the coming years. Vivi.» 
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